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London in 1746 by Canaletto. This is one of the 
paintings at the Royal Academy’s Winter Exhibi- MARCH 1 955 
tion of European Masters of the Eighteenth Century. 
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Operation Rescue 








One of the important objectives of Operation Rescue is the provision of a hot water supply, 
It will be found in many cases that the most economical and efficient method of providing 
hot water will be an Ascot —a multipoint, a bath water heater, or a sink water heater; or 
perhaps a combination of the last two. 

Ascot heaters are, for the service they give, inexpensive to buy. Often they are cheaper to 
install than some other popular systems because the pipe runs are simple. 


They do not burn raw coal, which is in the interests of the householder, be 
his neighbours, and the whole nation. a b 
Because they heat only the water required Ascots are economical in use. stered 
Finally, and really most important, they give the householder a first-class hot aims. 
water service. Only of an instantaneous gas water heater can it be said that : s 
and 1 
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The Ascot Technical Department offers full co-operation, and invites inquiries minin 

ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD * 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD *- LONDON * NW 10 Libra 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
tural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (gos. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order) ; Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library and Tea-room, and call on Information Service. 
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ow to make 


old schools comfortably warm— 
at reasonable cost! 





Modern solid-fuel appliances will heat 
classrooms of any size evenly and 
continuously far better than old- 
fashioned fires—and at less cost than 
any other kind of appliance for the 
same job. They keep schoolrooms 
warm night and day, they require 
much less attention, and, in some 
cases, will provide hot water for the 
school cloakroom. And there is a 
range of these new appliances to suit 
every size of classroom. 


It’s easy to concentrate in a room 
that’s comfortably warm. For the 
health and vigour of children and 
teachers alike, an even, comfortable 
temperature is a necessity. And old 





schools, so many of them sturdily 
built, would take on a new lease of 
life in the community’s service if good 
heating appliances were installed. 
New solid-fuel appliances are an 
excellent answer to the problem. 


** New warmth for old schools ’? — 
just published by the Coal Utilisation 
Council—shows how the heating in 
small schools of one, two and three 
classrooms can be raised to modern 
standards with low capital expendi- 
ture and minimum running costs. For 
a free copy of this book write to the 
Publications Department, Coal 
Utilisation Council, 3 Upper Bel- 
grave Street, London, S.W.1. 


Issued in the interest of warmer schools by the 
COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL, 3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDO '{, S.W.I 
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High Land Prices and High Buildings 


IT ASTONISHES us that the high 
cost of city land is constantly cited as 
the practical reason why flats must be 
built in cities. Even some people who 
deplore the excessive building of flats 
are often under the impression that 
they are economical ; and some coun- 
cillors and some technicians who 
know that they are not have their own 
reasons for failing to undeceive them. 

There is a historical and common- 
sense foundation for the belief. When 
there were no public subsidies, ob- 
viously the more dwellings you could 
place on a piece of land, so long as they 
could be let at remunerative rents, 
the smaller was the cost of the site or 
ground rent per dwelling. The saving 
on site cost outbalanced the increase 
in the cost by building higher, at any 
rate up to a certain point; or alter- 
natively the lower rent made possible 
by more intensive building outbalanc- 


ed (up to a point) the inconvenience - 


of being further from the ground. 
Everybody understands the law of 
site-cost in relation to building-cost. 


But in Great Britain this easily- 
understood economic law, as applied 
to sites for public housing, has been 
obsolescent since 1924, when the 
differential subsidy for flats on ex- 
pensive land was invented. An extra 
subsidy worth about £210 was then 
granted to meet the extra building 
cost of a flat, with a sliding scale for 
land value that equated the site cost 
at about sixty flats an acre. Since then 
of course, the extra subsidy for build- 
ing cost has risen to about £1,000 to 
£1,100 a flat and the sliding scale for 
land value now equates the site cost at 
thirty-five flats an acre. 

The result is a reversal of the law 
that high site costs must be answered 
by high building. Assume that a city 
authority acquires five acres at 
£12,000 an acre. If it pays for the site 
and builds nothing, it loses £60,000. 

If it builds fifty houses costing 
£1,600 each at ten an acre, the cost is 
£60,000-+ £80,000= £140,000. Say 
£800 a house is covered by rent, or 
£40,000. The loss is £100,000. 
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If it builds 175 flats costing £2,600 
each at thirty-five an acre, the cost is 
£60,000 + £455,000= £515,000. Say 
£8co a flat is covered by rent, or 
£140,000. The loss is £375,000. 

If it increases the density to sixty 
flats an acre, the cost is £60,000+ 
£780,000= £840,000, of which 
£240,000 is covered by rents. The 
loss becomes £600,000. 

And so it goes on. The higher the 
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building the greater the loss. The 
local authority, however, cannot get 
three-quarters of a subsidy of £60,000 
from the State for leaving the site 
vacant; northree-quartersof £ 100,000 
for building houses at ten an acre. 
But it can get three-quarters of a sub- 
sidy of £400,000 for the 175 flats, 
and three-quarters of £600,000 for 
the 300 flats. This is why flats are 
built in defiance of plain economics. 


Gardens or Farms? 
Reproduced with permission from THE ECONOMIST, 5 February, 1955. 


“In recent years the Government 
has urged local authorities to build at 
higher densities in order to conserve 
agricultural land. The effect is to 
reduce or eliminate private gardens. 
And the effect of that—according to 
two research studies, sponsored by 
the Ministries concerned but still not 
published—may be actually to cut 
down the total value of the country’s 
food production; the studies show 
that in public housing schemes, at any 
rate, the average family, if allowed to 
do so, digs its little plot most in- 
dustriously. The first study shows that 
an acre of land containing twelve 
houses with gardens (the pre-war 
standard) produced foodstuffs of a 
higher retail value (about £67 10s.) 
than the yield of an average agri- 
cultural acre in the same year. The 
second survey, covering 2,000 gardens 
in five cities, shows that back-garden 
production is a great deal higher still 
where houses are built at eight to the 
acre. If, however, the Ministry of 
Housing’s present prescription of 
about eighteen dwellings to the acre 
for ‘open development’ is followed, 
the back garden dwindles to mainly 


Mr F. J. 


At the time of going to press Mr 
F. J. Osborn, Editor of Town AND 
CounTtTRY PLANNING, is in hospital 
recuperating from an urgent but 


ornamental proportions. 

The reply of conservationists to 
these figures is that the retail value of 
most garden crops is misleadingly 
high, and that amateur gardeners do 
not put land to its optimum agri- 
cultural use. But in an acute national 
emergency—the only contingency to 
which this argument could apply—it 
would be much better to have a 
supply of fresh produce on the door- 
step than to depend on its transport 
from some ‘optimum’ place of pro- 
duction. Whatever other arguments 
there may be for higher housing den- 
sities, there is none at all on agri- 
cultural or nutritional grounds. To 
deprive 3,009 families of their kitchen 
gardens in order to save one 
medium-sized farm, and to do it in the 
name of food production, is a strange 
procedure under any circumstances. 
In a country where the desire to 
garden is close to a national passion, 
and where thousands of agricultural! 
acres still lie beneath thistles, the 
policy surely verges as closely on mad- 
ness as any other the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Housing between 
them have yet contrived.” 


Osborn 


successful eye operation. He expects 
to be out of hospital by mid-February 
and will shortly afterwards visit 
Sicily for a holiday. 
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PLANNING LEGISLATION IN THE 


COLONIES 


The progress of town planning legislation in British colonial 
territories under the influence of the British Act of 1932 is 
described by the Town Planner on the staff of the Housing 


Adviser to the Colonial Office. 


HE YEAR 1932 is an important 
one in the annals of British town 
planning. It marks the first 
occasion when the principle of plan- 
ning was extended by legislation 
to... “‘any land, whether built on or 
not, and whether in town or coun- 
ees 
Great changes have occurred since 
that date and the much criticized 
and little used 1932 Act remains only 
as a subject for historical reference. 
But if the 1932 Act was destined to 
become little more than a topic for 
academic discussion in _ planning 
circles in Britain* it was to have a con- 
siderable and more lasting influence 
in a much wider field. 

There are thirty-six Colonial terri- 
tories and regional organizations of 
territories. The great majority of 
these territories have adopted some 
form of statutory town and country 
planning, but since the enactment of 
the English 1932 Act Colonial legisla- 
tion has followed a distinct pattern 
which resembles closely the form and 
content of the English Act with 
slight variations in detail to suit par- 
ticular problems and political organi- 
zations of different territories. The 
scope of this brief study is confined to 
an examination of this one particular 
trend which has made the most sig- 

* The Uthwatt Report of 1942 showed. 
that only 3 per cent of the total acreage of 
England, Wales, and Scotland was covered 


by an operative planning scheme under the 
1932 Act. 


by PETER H. M. STEVENS 


nificant contribution in recent years 
to the history of Colonial planning 
legislation. 


Trinidad Ordinance of 1938 


This developing pattern, which can 
be traced in an unbroken line over a 





West Indian planning legislation was a 
corollary to the drive to improve slum con- 
ditions. This photograph shows typical condi- 
tions which existed in one street in Port of 
Spain when slum clearance was started. 


period of sixteen years, stems from 
the pioneer Trinidad and Tobago 
Town and Regional Planning Ordi- 
nance, 1938. This ordinance em- 
powered the making of planning 
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Slum clearance in progress in a street in Port of Spain, Trinidad. The Planning and Housing 
Commission started this work in 1950. 


schemes with respect to any land, in 
an urban or rural area, for the pur- 
pose of ensuring the ‘orderly and 
progressive development of land, 
cities, towns, and other areas’’. In 
Trinidad, as in other West Indian 
territories, the need for planning was 
closely linked to the immense prob- 
lem of overcrowding and slum clear- 
ance in existing urban areas. In fact, 
the Town Planning Ordinance was a 
natural corollary to the Slum Clear- 
ance and Housing Ordinance which 
immediately preceded it on the 
Statute Book in 1938. In consequence, 
the planning authority charged with 
the duty of administering the Town 
Planning Ordinance was also the re- 
sponsible authority under the Hous- 
ing Ordinance, namely, the Planning 
and Housing Commission of Trinidad 
and Tobago. 

Trinidad followed the 1932 Act 
very closely and embodied provisions 
to deal with the following salient 
points: 


1. Preparation, approval, revocation, 
and modification of planning 
schemes with respect to any land. 

2. Control of interim development of 
land. 

3. Contents of schemes. 

4. Powers to enforce and to carry 
into effect schemes. 

5- Acquisition of land to which a 
scheme applied either by agree- 
ment or compulsorily. 

6. Compensation for injurious affec- 
tion and abortive expenditure. 

7. Exclusion of compensation in cer- 
tain cases including the imposition 
of reasonable planning restrictions 
or conditions. 

8. Recovery of betterment. 


Extension of Planning in West 
Indies 

Early in 1944 a Town Planning 
Adviser was appointed to the staff of 
the Comptroller for Development and 
Welfare in the West Indies on the 
recommendation of the West India 
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Royal One of the 


Commission. 


urgent problems to be faced was the. 


establishment of adequate housing 
and planning legislation throughout 
the West Indies to back up the hous- 
ing policy and ‘‘a co-ordinating body 
in each territory to bring together all 
technical resources available with the 
object of ensuring progressive de- 
velopment to the greatest advantage 
of the Colony.” * Consequently, the 
Comptroller for Development and 
Welfare recommended to West Indian 


* Housing in the West Indies: Bulletin No. 
13: ‘Development and Welfare in the West 
Indies’. 
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Governments that legislation to deal 
with housing and town planning 
should be prepared on the basis of 
existing Trinidad legislation, the lat- 
ter having proved generally suitable 
to West Indian conditions. As a result 
similar legislation was enacted in St 
Lucia (1945), St Vincent, Grenada, 
Dominica, British Guiana (1946), 
British Honduras (1947), St Chris- 
topherand Nevis, and Antigua (1948). 
In Trinidad the responsibility for pre- 
paring a planning scheme rests with 
the Central Planning Authority 
though they are statutorily bound to 
consult local authorities and give full 


Tightly packed dwellings in Georgetown, British Guiana. An intensive rehousing programme 
has now been undertaken. 
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The central area of Castries in St Lucia was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 1948. 
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Redevelopment is taking place in accordance with a master plan prepared under the St 
Lucia Town and Country Planning Ordinance, 1945. This block of new shops has residential 
accommodation above. 


consideration to any representations 
made by them. In adopting the 
Trinidad ordinance the other West 
Indian territories gave certain initia- 
tive to local authorities to propose 
schemes for adoption by the central 
authority. St Vincent and British 
Guiana in particular emphasized the 
importance of the part that local 
authorities should play by giving 
them statutory power to prepare 
schemes subject to the approval of 
the central authority. 


Following Up in Africa 


In 1945, the sphere of influence of 
the English 1932 Act as developed in 
the West Indies extended to the con- 
tinent of Africa when there was en- 
acted the Gold Coast Town and 
Country Planning Ordinance, 1945. 
This ordinance inherited most of the 
features of the West Indian legislation 
and created a precedent which was 
reflected with regional variations in 
most subsequent African legislation, 


i.e. Nigeria (1945), Sierra Leone 
(1946), Nyasaland (1948), and Ugan- 
da (1948 and 1951). 

The development of town planning 
legislation in Africa shows certain 
features which distinguish it from 
that in the West Indies. 

The constitution of the planning 
authority in Africa varies with each 
territory. Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
and Uganda each provide for central 
planning boards who have power to 
appoint planning committees for 
each declared area. In Gold Coast 
and Uganda, the central board re- 
tains the power to make planning 
schemes in consultation with planning 
committees but in Sierra Leone the 
planning committee is directly charg- 
ed with this responsibility. In Nigeria 
and Nyasaland there is no provision 
for central planning boards and a 
planning authority is appointed for 
each declared planning area and is 
directly responsible to the Governor 
in Council. 
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Developments in African Procedure 

In the Gold Coast ordinance we 
first find provision for a two-stage 
planning scheme, comprising a “‘pre- 
liminary” and a “supplementary” 
scheme, which in combination form a 
“final scheme”. The “preliminary 
scheme”’ may contain one or more of 
the provisions of the contents of a 
“final scheme” and thus planning 
authorities are enabled to make a 
simple, clear, and accelerated state- 
ment of their intentions which can 
form the basis for interim develop- 
ment control pending the more de- 
tailed survey, and an analysis which 
must precede the preparation of a 
complete planning code for the area. 
This conception was still further de- 
veloped by Sierra Leone and Nyasa- 
land who introduced the “outline” 
and “detailed”? schemes. The con- 
tents of the “‘outline scheme” is con- 
fined simply to matters affecting 
communications, drainage and water 
supply, zoning and density control, 
interim development control being 
maintained until the “detailed 
scheme’”’ is published. In the mean- 
time Nigeria had made provision for 
a supplementary scheme but this 
does not affect the status of the in- 
itial scheme either in the detail of its 
content or in its relation to interim 
developmentcontrol. Uganda, in their 
first ordinance of 1948, adopted the 
original Trinidad single scheme pro- 
cedure but this was substituted in 
1951 by a new ordinance which fol- 
lowed the Sierra Leone precedent. In 
this Uganda tended to complicate the 
contents of the “outline scheme’’ by 
making it mandatory to provide for 
matters which could be more ap- 
propriately relegated to subsequent 
detailed schemes. 

An interesting and unique feature 
of the Nigerian ordinance is that 
each scheme must make provision 
for dealing with overspill created by 
the execution of the scheme. There is 
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also provision for the levy of a rate on 
property owners for the purposes of 
raising revenue for planning. 

The influence of this continuous 
trend in the development of planning 
legislation spread even further afield. 
Fiji in the Western Pacific adopted 
similar legislation which shows dis- 
tinct traces of its West Indian origin; 
Aden has town planning laws which 
are closely related to the early 
Uganda ordinance; Sarawak in the 
South China Sea has legislation 
which can find its roots in Sierra 
Leone and Nyasaland; and in the 
Indian Ocean, Seychelles passed a 
law which, though similar in form 
and content to its Colonial predeces- 
sors, is more directly derivative from 
the original English Act; and Mauri- 
tius as recently as 1954 adopted an 
ordinance which is modelled on the 
Uganda 1951 ordinance. 

Thus the 1932 Act has left its mark 
in all corners of the world; in the 
Americas, Africa, the Middle and the 
Far East. Unfortunately, in many of 
the territories this legislation has been 
enacted far in advance of capacity to 
provide e.ther finance or personnel 
for its execution. 

Modern developments in British 
planning procedure are followed 
closely by Colonial planning officers 
who are always ready to profit by 
the experience of the mother country. 
They are not blind to the disadvant- 
ages inherent in the rigid scheme 
which are evident in practice in their 
own territories to no less an extent 
than was proved by experience in 
operation of the 1932 Act in the 
United Kingdom. A more flexible 
system based on day-to-day con- 
sideration of development on its own 
merits in relation to a broad develop- 
ment plan is the ideal, but it would 
entail an organization at all levels 
in Government which is beyond the 
present financial and technical re- 
sources of most Colonies. 
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GARDENS AND FOOD PRODUCTION 


The results of the recent investigation into the relationship between 
net housing density and domestic food production, sponsored by the 
Ministries of Housing and Agriculture, show that a larger 
proportion of the total housing site is devoted to food-growing in 
gardens at eight to twelve an acre than at higher densities. Taken 
in conjunction with those of the earlier inquiry by the Ministry of 
Housing, not yet published but summarized in the ‘*Manchester 
Guardian” (31 August 1953), the results dispose of the belief, 
hitherto influential in housing and planning policy, that high 
densities by ‘‘saving land”? conserve the national food supply. 


FEW YEARS ago the Ministry 
A of Housing began to exert an 

ever-increasing pressure on 
local authorities to ‘‘achieve”’ densi- 
ties considerably higher than were 
tolerated in new development before 
the war. The main object of this pres- 
sure was to “‘save every possible acre 
of agricultural land”. The main rea- 
son given for it was that we could no 
longer afford to import more food 
than was absolutely necessary. The 
underlying assumption was that farm- 
land used for housing was a dead loss 
to food production; it was taken for 
granted that the more farmland we 
“saved”’ by building at higher densi- 
ties, the less dependent on imported 
food we should become. 

Supporters of the garden city move- 
ment challenged this assumption on 
the ground (among others) that it left 
out of account the import-saving 
value of domestic garden produce. 
Lower densities, they argued, would 
result in a more than corresponding 
increase in the amount of garden 
space devoted to the intensive culti- 
vation of fruit and vegetables. But 
officialdom derided the idea that any 
contribution from this source could 
materially offset the loss of farm crops, 





by DEREK SENIOR 


whatever the density at which houses 
were built. Nobody knew for certain 
which view was right, because no- 
body had taken the trouble to find out, 
but in the ensuing wordy war of asser- 
tion and counter-assertion the general 
public (including a majority of plan- 
ners) seemed disposed to take the 
Ministry’s side. 


The Unfounded Assumption 


Few, indeed, seemed to find it sur- 
prising that a mere assumption, un- 
supported by a jot of concrete evi- 
dence, about a matter of readily 
ascertainable fact should have been 
accepted as an adequate basis on 
which to found and vigorously pur- 
sue a national policy that so closely 
affected the living conditions of mil- 
lions of people. It is therefore to the 
credit of the former Minister of Hous- 
ing that he decided—albeit belatedly 
—to put this assumption to the test. It 
is no doubt embarrassing for his suc- 
cessor that the result of this test proves 
the assumption wholly false: it con- 
firms to the hilt the validity of the 
argument advanced by the garden 
city movement. The theory that high 
densities save food imports has been 
blown sky-high by itsown proponents. 
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The facts have come to light in two 
instalments. The first was the report 
(still officially unpublished, but sum- 
marized in the Manchester Guardian of 
31 August 1953) of an inquiry con- 
ducted by the Ministry of Housing 
into the value of home-grown food- 
stuffs consumed by the average house- 
hold, as revealed in the Ministry of 
Food’s 1952 national survey. This 
showed that “from an ordinary acre 
of land, developed at a density of 
twelve houses to the acre, it is reason- 
able to expect an annual yield of 
foodstuffs worth about £67 10s. at 
retail prices’—which is 10s. more 
than the average retail value per 
acre of the produce of farmland (in- 
cluding market-garden land) as cal- 
culated for the same year by Dr 
G. P. Wibberley, head of the agri- 
cultural economics department of 
London University. 

A fuller and more exact analysis of 
the 1952 national food survey has 
indicated that when account is taken 
of such garden produce as honey 
and eggs, as well as of fruit and 
vegetables, the figure comes to over 
£80. This excludes allotment produce 
and all home-grown food that is 
wasted, given away or sold. It would, 
of course, be wrong to attach too 
much importance to the exact figures 
for this particular year: in other 
years the garden average may fall 
short of the farm average. All that 
can be said with certainty is that 
when an acre of average farmland is 
used for the building of houses at the 
pre-war density standard, the food 
that actually reaches their tenants’ 
tables from their own gardens will be 
of the same order of value as the farm 
produce that has been lost. 


Effects of Varying Densities 


But what happens if the houses are 
built at densities higher or lower than 
twelve to the acre ? This question has 
now been answered by the second 
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instalment of evidence, derived from 
a survey of some 2,000 gardens in five 
county boroughs carried out in 1953. 
Responsibility for the planning of this 
inquiry and for the analysis of its 
findings is shared by the Agricultural 
Land Service Research Group at the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Re- 
search Division of the Ministry of 
Housing. The field work was done by 
the planning staffs of the county 
boroughs concerned-—Bristol, Don- 
caster, Hull, Southampton, and York. 
The report, presented last September, 
has not been published, nor is it the 
present intention of the departments 
concerned that it shall be, but the 
Ministry of Housing has acceded to 
my request for permission to give an 
account of it. 

This survey was specifically de- 
signed ‘“‘to test if there are any re- 
lationships between housing density 
and food production in domestic gar- 
dens’. To this end every care was 
taken to keep other variable factors 
affecting food production as constant 
as possible: the samples were all tak- 
en from well-established municipal 
estates in areas where the type and 
structure of the soil were relatively 
uniform (except in York, where soil 
types vary widely within small areas). 
In the case of factors (such as the 
number of children per household) 
which could not be kept constant, 
their variations were recorded so 
that their influence on garden use 
could be separately analysed. 


Results of the Survey 


As nearly as local conditions allow- 
ed, samples of sixty houses were taken 
in each town at each of a series of net 
densities, rising by steps of two houses 
per acre from seven to seventeen, or 
from eight to eighteen houses per 
acre; in Bristol the series was con- 
tinued up to thirty houses per acre. 
The total area used for fruit and vege- 
table cultivation in each garden was 
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recorded. The results are summar- 
ized in the accompanying diagram in 
terms of the average proportion of 
house plot so used at each density in 
each town. (Net density is defined as 
“the average number of dwellings 
per acre of housing area, which 
comprises the curtilage of the dwell- 
ings, access or internal roads and half 
the boundary main roads up to a 
maximum of 20 feet, where these are 
contiguous to residential property’’.) 

A wide variation was found in the 
proportion of plots used for food-grow- 
ing at any particular density, with a 
general tendency for the proportion 
of tenants who grew no food at all to 
increase as density increased. In food- 
growing gardens there was found to 
be a “‘strong tendency”’—statistically 
significant in Bristol and Southamp- 
ton—for the proportion of plot under 
food crops to fall as density increased. 
Taking all plots together, “it may be 
concluded that the average propor- 
tion of the plot cultivated decreases as 
the density increases in the case of 
Bristol and Southampton, and there 
is a strong suggestion that this also 
holds good for the other three bor- 
oughs.”’ 

There is also a strong suggestion, 
the report observes, that the relation- 
ship between density and the pro- 
portion of plot cultivated is not a lin- 
ear one: the rise in the proportion 
cultivated as density falls is not con- 
stant, but appears to be steepest over 
the range from twelve to eight houses 
to the acre, especially in the case of 
Bristol. The report does not tabulate 
the figures on which the diagram is 
based, but by measuring the co- 
ordinates one can readily calculate 
that over this range (or its nearest 
equivalent) the average increase in 
the proportion—the proportion, not 
the area—of plot used for food-grow- 
ing is over 50 per cent. 

In the light of the results of the 
previous inquiry, these findings make 
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nonsense of the Ministry’s present 
density policy. They mean that the 
use of average farmland for house- 
building increases our expenditure 
on imported food only when, and to 
the extent that, the net density at 
which the houses are built is higher 
than twelve io the acre. They mean 
that if the net density of new develop- 
ment were reduced to eight houses to 
the acre, the use of average farmland 
for house-building would increase 
the annual value of its food output by 
something like half; we should have 
to spend a little more on imported 
meat and grain, but the amount we 
should save on imported fruit and 
vegetables would be half as large 
again. Specifically, they mean that a 
Mobberley New Town, with housing 
at eight to the acre, would in all prob- 
ability produce more food (in value 
terms) from its gardens than the 
entire site does now. 

The objection that in war-time 
home-grown meat and grain would 
be more important than home-grown 
lettuce and tomatoes, - though it 
greatly under-rates the war-time 
potentialities of adequate garden 
space, would have some substance 
if the amount of land involved form- 
ed a significant proportion of agri- 
culture’s total land resources. In fact, 
however, no conceivable reduction in 
densities could increase the acreage 
required for the next twenty years’ 
development by more than a fraction 
of 1 per cent of the land now under 
crops and grass, and the whole of that 
loss of agricultural productive cap- 
acity could be made good twenty 
times over in the same period by 
applying to the reclamation and up- 
grading of farmland the capital and 
labour that would be saved by build- 
ing houses instead of high flats. 

The significance for policy of this 
report has been somewhat obscured 
by the curious form in which its final 
conclusions are expressed. Having 
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pointed out that other factors besides 
density exert a strong influence on 
domestic food production—large 
families, for instance, tend to grow 
more food than small ones—the 
authors go on to say that the effects 
of such factors ‘“‘may completely 
nullify the influence of density in 
comparing one town with another or 
even separate districts within the 
same town’’. (In other words, though 
an acre of eight-to-the acre housing 
produces much more food than an 
acre of twelve-to-the-acre housing 
both in Bristol and in Southampton, 
an acre of eight-to-the-acre housing 
in Bristol may not produce as much 
as an acre of twelve-to-the-acre 
housing in Southampton.) 
“Consequently,” they conclude, 
“no mathematical relationship be- 
tween density and proportion of plot 
cultivated can readily be established 
for the country as a whole.” If this 
means merely that the precise mathe- 
matical form of the relationship that 
has been found to exist cannot easily 


be ascertained without neutralizing 
the effect of the other factors, it is an 
academically interesting observation. 
But if it is intended to mean what 
the Ministry seems to think it means 
—that the influence of other factors 
puts in doubt the existence of a mathe- 
matical relationship, valid through- 
out the country, or modifies its oper- 
ation, or in any way detracts from the 
significance for policy of the strong 
tendency that has been proved to be 
at work, then it is a non sequitur. 
Imagine the same argument ap- 
plied in one of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture’s admirable bulletins. “. . . it 
is not practicable from this survey 
to establish a mathematical relation- 
ship between eel-worm density and 
potato yields. .. The effects of climate, 
soil and a host of highly variable fac- 
tors may completely nullify the in- 
fluence of eel-worm density in com- 
paring Lancashire with Lincolnshire, 
or even Ormskirk with Oswald- 
twistle. . . Let us therefore leave the 
evidence unpublished and carry on 
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as before, confidently assuming that 
by achieving higher and higher eel- 
worm densities we shall produce big- 
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ger and better potato crops. . . 
The idea that the effect of other 
variable factors on density compari- 
sons between one town and another 
can have any bearing on the influ- 
ence of density over the country as a 
whole would be an illogical one even 
if the other factors were variable in 
practice; since in fact they are not, 
such comparisons are quite irrelevant. 
When Bristol is planning a housing 
estate it cannot consider whether the 
gardens might not be better used if 
the houses were built in Southamp- 
ton instead, or if the tenants were 
chosen for their interest in gardening 
instead of from the waiting list. Every 
factor except density that is capable 
of influencing garden use is fixed and 
given in every particular case: density 
alone is variable at the planner’s will. 
The only material question is whether 
in any particular place low-density 
housing will result in more food pro- 
duction per acre than high-density 
housing in the same place; and this 
survey has established that it will. 

If it is not a misunderstanding of 
the report’s equivocally worded con- 
clusion that deters the Ministry of 
Housing from publishing and acting 
on its findings, what is it? Can it be 
that the Ministry hesitates to base its 
policy on evidence which, however 
conclusive as far as it goes, relates 
only to limited samples of municipal 
housing? Hardly. In the first place 
the samples were taken on sound 
statistical principles and confined to 
council estates expressly because the 
inclusion of private housing would 
have introduced variable factors, and 
so made the significance of the results 
less certain. In the second place the 
Ministry has for the last four years 
blithely pursued a policy based on a 
mere assumption, unsupported by a 
scrap of evidence. 
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What Will Now be the Policy? 

It would, nevertheless, be under- 
standable if the Ministry were re- 
luctant to publish this report until its 
upsetting results had been checked 
by a much more extensive survey. 
But apparently there is no intention 
to follow it up at all. What, then, does 
the Ministry intend? Will it go on 
telling Bristol and Southampton that 
low densities diminish food produc- 
tion, now that the contrary has in 
their case been proved beyond ques- 
tion? Will it say the same to Hull, 
Doncaster, and York, though all the 
evidence points in the opposite direc- 
tion? Will it expect other authori- 
ties to assume that the trend so con- 
sistently revealed in these towns is re- 
versed in their own—at the same time 
refusing to find out whether it is or 
not? 

I would add that for myself I do not 
regard these findings as an argument 
for covering farmland with semi-de- 
tached cottages at eight to the acre. 
I have never considered a house to 
be primarily a machine for maximi- 
zing food production. I still prefer 
mixed development, averaging ten or 
twelve to the acre, with single persons’ 
flats in tall blocks, detached cottages, 
and a predominance of short terraces 
and linked semis forming “towny” 
street pictures but concealing long 
back gardens, I am unmoved by the 
knowledge that so high a density must 
entail some degree of avoidable de- 
pendence on food imports. ‘The only 
people who are now obliged to insist 
that no new dwellings shall be built 
at densities higher than eight to the 
acre (or stand self-convicted of hypo- 
crisy or worse) are those who for 
years have insisted that the over- 
riding consideration in density policy 
must be the interests of food produc- 
tion, When they haveextricated them- 
selves by quietly dropping the subject 
we may hope to get this density busi- 
ness discussed in rational terms. 
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PLANNING A COASTAL AREA 


An expected increase of nearly 40 per cent in the population of West 
Sussex, with corresponding developments of housing estates, 


private building, and caravaning, and of new roads, raises many 


planning issues, including in one town a project for comprehensive 
redevelopment. How far is planning able to cope with the problems? 


HE DEVELOPMENT plan for the 

southern half of West Sussex 

still awaits the Minister’s ap- 
proval although it is over two years 
since the public inquiry into objec- 
tions was held. Since then consider- 
able development has taken place in 
and around coastal towns, and the in- 
creased rate of building is causing 
questions to be asked as to whether 
the areas allocated for residential de- 
velopment will meet the require- 
ments until 1971—the period of the 
plan. It was estimated that during 
this period the population of the 
southern part of the county would in- 


crease from 215,000 to 299,000, of 


which +44 per cent would be from 
immigration and —5 per cent from 
natural causes. ‘he 1951 census has 
tended to confirm these estimates. An 


analysis has therefore been made of 


three typical towns in the county to 
ascertain whether land is being ab- 
sorbed for building at a greater rate 
than that provided in the plan. The 
results show that it is not. 


The Design of Houses 

Though a large percentage of the 
new development is in the form of de- 
tached or semi-detached bungalows 
the density is slightly higher than was 
envisaged in the plan—possibly be- 
cause there has been relatively little 
“better-class” building. It would, I 
think, be agreed that the post-war 
layouts of housing estates both for the 
local authorities and for private 
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enterprise are better designed and 
more imaginative than those built 
before the war. It would also be 
agreed that the designs for new coun- 
cil houses, notwithstanding the need 
for rigid economy, are better than 
their pre-war counterparts. 

But can the same be said of private 
buildings ? A rough check on applica- 
tions submitted recently in one area 
of the county showed that less than 
25 per cent had been prepared by 
architects. The planning authority 
has gone to a great deal of trouble to 
secure an improvement of the general 
standard of design and the Minister 
has not been unhelpful on appeal; 
but it would seem that in the general 
anxiety to see as many houses as pos- 
sible built during the last two years 
some of our committees have been 
prepared to accept standards not 
very much higher than those of the 
thirties which later came in for so 
much criticism. 

We are also finding that examples 
of modern domestic buildings pre- 
pared by well-qualified architects are 
often quite unacceptable to the local 
inhabitants. ‘The county council’s 
panel of architects may have com- 
mented favourably on the design but 
the local residents view it with 
horror. 

How Many Caravans? 

The conflict between the interest 
of the local residents in Sussex, many 
of whom want things to remain as 
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Fic. 3. Development on Shoreham Beach. New cottages for H.M. Coastguards. 
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they are, and those who seek to bene- 
fit by meeting the demands of people 
coming into the county, reaches its 
height in the provision for visitors— 
in the form of caravan sites, car parks, 
amusement centres and the like. 
Some sixty sites with accommodation 
for over 4,000 caravans have been 
approved in the county: nearly all 
on a temporary basis and limited to 
summer use, though there are a few 
exceptions. The code of standard 
conditions prepared by the county 
planning committee has been wil- 
lingly accepted by most site owners 
and a maximum overall density of 
fifteen caravans to the acre is the rule. 
This figure has been upheld by the 
Minister on appeal. 

Difficulties arise from the fact that 
some parts of the coast are more suit- 
able for caravan sites than others. In 
Selsey, for example, there are over 
500 caravans in a community of 1,000 
houses. When does one reach satura- 
tion point ? Would it be reasonable to 
suggest that West Sussex, having 
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provided sites for more than 4,000 


caravans, has done its duty by the 


community at large and is now full 
? 


up: 
Sub-Standard Dwellings 


Akin to the problem of the caravan 
is that of the sub-standard building 
used mainly for holiday accommoda- 
tion. In many parts of Sussex people 
are living in dwellings of wood or 
corrugated iron or in bungalows 
made from converted railway car- 
riages. Some are quite elaborately 
fitted out. In Bognor Regis the site of 
a number of such buildings has been 
allocated as a public open space and, 
if the plan is approved by the 
Minister, the property will in due 
course be acquired by the local 
authority (Fig. 1). But at Pagham 
Beach, where there are some 200 rail- 
way-carriage or similar dwellings, the 
problem was thought to be too diffi- 
cult to tackle at the present time and 
no proposals for the area have been 
included in the plan (Fig. 2). 


Fic. 4. Photograph of a portion of the model of the scheme (illustrated overleaf) viewed 
from the west. 
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Fic. 5. The proposed redevelopment of the Southwick central area. The plan shows the new 
shopping precinct to the north of the railway line and the redevelopment area between the 
Brighton Road and the railway line to the south. 
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A Successful Redevelopment 

At Shoreham Beach the majority 
of the dwellings—sub-standard or 
otherwise—which existed before the 
war were removed by the military 
authorities for reasons of coast de- 
fence. A part development plan (the 
first in the country), prepared to 
meet the particular difficulties of 
redevelopment, was submitted to and 
approved by the Minister in February 
1950. The plan was described in 
TOWN AND CouNTRY PLANNING in 
the Winter 1948~9 issue. 

The redevelopment is being under- 
taken by the county council. Already 
120 acres have been purchased and 
190 building sites leased. New roads 
and sewers have been constructed 
and building is proceeding apace. 
The rent roll is now over £8,000 per 
annum and the rate-borne expendi- 
ture well within estimates (Fig. 3). 


Coastal Open Space 


We have endeavoured to secure 
that, not only along the Shoreham 
and Lancing Beaches, but along the 
whole of the Sussex coast, where pos- 
sible, there shall be a strip of open 
land above high water mark reserved 
as a public open space. This strip 
varies in width from a mere footpath 
along some sections of the coast to 
areas 150 acres in extent as at West 
Wittering. Where it is impossible to 
provide such a strip without en- 
croaching on the gardens of private 
houses, the proposals of the develop- 
ment plan met with some opposition ; 
but the problem in such cases is bound 
up with the problem of coast protec- 
tion and it may be possible in carrying 
out sea defence works to make 
provision for the strip of open space. 


Area of Playing Fields Wanted 


The development plan provides 
for public playing fields on a scale 
varying from 2} acres a thousand 
population in areas where the age 
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structure is high, to 4 acres in other 
towns or districts. This is well short of 
the NPFA minimum of 6 acres, and 
yet some of the county district coun- 
cils consider it too much. Is it true 
that in a county such as West Sussex 
where many other forms of recreation 
are available 6 acres a thousand may 
not be required? Or if facilities on 
that scale were provided and main- 
tained, would they be gratefully 
taken up? 

Recent research in one of the towns 
has shown that there are roughly 2 
acres of public playing fields a 
thousand, and 2? acres of private 
sports grounds, making a total of 4? 
acres. A study of the actual demand 
today points towards a figure of 5 
acres a thousand. 


Roads for Holiday Traffic 


The abnormal volume of road 
traffic at holiday periods, to and from 
the coast and parallel to it, creates a 
serious problem. The estimated capi- 
tal cost of the road works included in 
the development plan is £63 million. 
How soon capital will be available to 
make an active start on these works 
is still unknown and the lack of 
Ministry decision on the proposals of 
the plan is causing some difficulty. 

At Southwick, for example, the 
main coast road from Worthing to 
Brighton passes through the principal 
shopping area. This lies on the ex- 
treme southern edge of the town, 
which, during the last fifty years has 
spread further and further north- 
wards. The existing shops are there- 
fore inconvenient, not to say obsoles- 
scent. The main road must, of neces- 
sity, be widened to accommodate the 
volume of traffic and that will involve 
the demolition of the shops. 

The plan provides for the re- 
development of the area between 
the road and the railway for resi- 
dential and industrial buildings and 
for the development of an area of six 
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acres of open land to the north of the 
railway as a completely new shop- 
ping area. Figure 5 illustrates the 
scheme in plan; Figure 4 shows part 
of a model of the proposals. The plan 
raised controversial issues which 
were fully ventilated at the public in- 
quiry and the Minister’s decision is 
awaited with great interest. 


Other Problems 


Space will not permit a discussion 
of other problems which are causing 
concern: e.g. is there a changing out- 
look towards sporadic building in the 
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countryside ? Are our plans for the de- 
velopment of villages being influenc- 
ed by the existence or otherwise of 
Part VI claims? Is it a function of the 
local planning authority to consider 
whether or not land which is derelict 
—in the widest sense of the word— 
should be planned for more economic 
use ? and, if so, how should the plans 
be implemented ? Indeed, now that 
plans have been prepared and accept- 
ed may not there be a feeling that it is 
somebody else’s job to implement 
them? But perhaps these problems 
are not confined to seaside counties! 


More about Shambles 


These shambles at Shepton Mallet, Somerset, are believed to be the last 

example of medieval times in this country. They are now protected by a tile 

roof. A similar shambles at the opposite end of the market place has dis- 
appeared. 
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Most Swollen City 


New York has reached a more ad- 
vanced stage of elephantiasis than 
London, but it hasn’t yet, as London 
has, become half-conscious of what is 
wrong with it. Indeed the latest 
bulletin of the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion (No. 85, November 1954) seems 
quite cock-a-hoop in forecasting that 
the population of the metropolitan 
region, now 15 million people, will 
rise to more than 1g million by 1975. 
It amazes us that the megalopolitan 
dame still boasts not only that her 
waist-line is greater than that of any 
other dame, but that her waist-line is 
among the six fastest-growing in the 
USA. And she smiles like Mona Lisa 
at the thought that it is all according 
to the 1928 plan—indeed, one up on 
the 1928 plan, since her present 
amplitude is ten years ahead of 
schedule. A new plan, for double the 
attained circumference, is now neces- 
sary. 

In plain figures, the 1928 plan 
assumed that 1,100 square miles of 
the region would ultimately hold 21 
million persons; but 1,000 square 
miles have already been developed, 
and 600 to 1,000 more will be needed 
for the 1975 total of 19-2 million 
persons. In Manhattan, the Bronx, 
and Brooklyn there is to be a slight 
decline (to 6 millions), but Staten 
Island will have another 600,000, 
and the suburbs in New Jersey an- 
other 1? millions, in Long Island an- 
other million, and in other counties 
another 3 million. New great express- 
ways and turnpikes will bring to 
additional millions the joys of com- 
muting. People in the outer suburbs 
will live at a density of seven to ten 


persons a gross residential acre, as 
compared with an average of 250 an 
acre in Manhattan; but some of them 
will travel up to fifty miles a day each 
way. 


Outward Movements in N.Y. 


In 1953 3 million people worked in 
New York City (the five central 
boroughs) and another 2 million in 
the environs. Employment in the 
central city has slightly increased in 
the last seven years. Manufacturing 
activity, however, has increased much 
more in the environs; there are very 
many industrial sub-centres in the 
conurbation, as well as some rela- 
tively detached towns with sub- 
stantial industry. Thus there is a 
complex outward expansion both of 
employment and of residence. Plan- 
ning seems to have no ambition to 
guide location, even broadly; local 
controls with varying force seek “‘to 
preserve open space by limiting popu- 
lation densities”. It is expected that 
the wider adoption and strengthen- 
ing of such density controls will (a 
curious result) increase the speed of 
development in those places where in 
the past controls have been relatively 
strong. In central New York “a 
vigorous redevelopment and public 
housing programme” is expected, but 
no reduction of population. Yet any 
taxi-driver in the city will tell you it 
has twice as many people as it ought 
to have. 

It is, we must admit, questionable 
whether it is economically or socially 
necessary to restrict the growth of 
population in a very large region (of 
say 5,000 to 10,000 square miles). But 
there are many reasons for controlling 
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‘*Pourquoi ne pas batir les villes 4 la campagne? L’air y est si pur.’ 


From Urbanisme, June 1950 


’ 


This drawing by Stop appeared in L’Jilustration (No. 689) on May 10, 1856. 


the location of industry and popula- 
tion within such a region so as to 
limit the size of continuously built- 
up urban tracts, to save daily travel, 
and to preserve wide stretches of open 
country between the towns of the 
region. 


Democracy in Housing (USA) 


Concord Park Homes Inc., of 
Philadelphia, is in many ways typical 
of current suburban housing in the 
USA—dquarter-acre plots with 75 ft 
frontages, “ranch type’’ (one-storey) 
houses, 1,400 square foot floor-areas, 
price 12,000 dollars (say £4,000), 
half-hour rail journey to city, plus a 
mile by car or walking—but it is of 
special interest in that it has “‘open 





occupancy”, and white and negro 
buyers are fifty-fifty. The estate’s 
slogan is: “‘Under Quaker leadership 


towards Democracy in Housing”’. 


TCPA Tours Party 


This year’s reunion sherry party at 
the Planning Centre on g February 
again proved an enjoyable occasion 
and members of the groups which 
visited Italy (1950), Austria (1951), 
Spain (1952), France (1953) and 
Scandinavia (1954) met again and 
renewed old friendships. The Nor- 
wegian and Swedish Embassies, 
British Council, Foreign Office, An- 
glo-Swedish Society and BBC Tele- 
vision were represented. Owing to a 
visit to hospital, Mr Osborn, who 
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led the party in Scandinavia, was not 
present. Mr Reginald Stamp, mem- 
ber of the TCPA Council and a popu- 
lar member of the Scandinavian 
touring party welcomed the guests 
and spoke about the interest shown 
by Scandinavian planners in the 
English new towns and Town De- 
velopment Act. 

Mr John Chear’s excellent colour 
films of Norway and Sweden were 
greatly appreciated by an audience of 
nearly 100 persons. Mr S. H. Baker 
also showed a short colour film and 
his emphasis on personalities delight- 
ed and amused the unsuspecting 
members of the Scandinavian party. 

After the films about fifty of those 
present dined together in a nearby 
restaurant. 

Details of this year’s tour (25 
August to 11 September) to Holland, 
Ruhr and Rhineland will shortly be 
announced. Valuable advice and a 
provisional programme has been re- 
ceived from the Ruhr Regional 
Planning Authority and Deutscher 
Verband fiir Wohnungswesen Stad- 
tebau und Raumplanung. 


Dr. Garbett’s Birthday 


We join in the general congratula- 
tions to the Archbishop of York on 
reaching his eightieth birthday. 
Many people in the planning move- 
ment have appreciated his cultivated 
statements on town and country 
planning policy as President of the 
TCPA but he is of course widely 
known for many other distinguished 
contributions to the best sides of our 
national life. We hope he may long 
be able to give us the benefit of his 
wise counsel. 


New Town Gardens 


Once again The Star newspaper is 
organizing a new town gardens com- 
petition. Money prizes are to be given 
to the three best-kept gardens in each 
of London’s eight new towns. A special 
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prize will go to the “‘best-of-all”’ gar- 
den. Judging by The Star gardening 
expert, local horticultural societies, 
and representatives of development 
corporations will take place in July. 
There is no entry fee, and only one 
condition: that the householder has 
received no paid help in the cultiva- 
tion of his plot for the preceding two 
years. Last year’s “‘best-of-all” winner 
was Mr W. E. Lacey of Basildon. 


NEW TOWN HERALDRY 


2: Bracknell 





Arms: Vert, three gold rings inter- 
laced palewise within an orle of eight 
gold roundels. 

Crest: On a wreath gold and vert, 
a stag’s head torn off at the neck 
proper, charged on the neck with 
three gold rings, one above the other 
two and interlaced. 

Motto : Home, Industry, Leisure. 

These were granted in July 1951. 
The three linked rings, placed on the 
green of the countryside, represent 
the inseparable components of a new 
town, namely: home, industry, and 
leisure. The stag’s head indicates that 
the area now occupied by Bracknell 
was formerly covered by Windsor 
Forest. 

Text by permission of C. W. Scott- 
Giles, OBE, and Messrs 7. M, Dent & 
Sons Ltd. 
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GARDEN CIVILIZATIONS: 
PREPARING FOR A NEW EPOCH 


This hitherto unpublished essay, written in 1917, when the author 


was twenty-one, is one of Lewis Mumford’s first writings on town 


and country planning. By courtesy of the author, we publish it ex- 
actly in its original form, except for the substitution of UK for 
USA spelling and the single comment that in some places the terms 


“‘garden city’ and “‘garden city development” are used in a sense 


inclusive of garden suburb or open and planted suburban develop- 
ment. The later writings of Mr Mumford, of course, show a clear 


discrimination between “‘garden cities” or new towns on Howard’s 


formula and openly-planned residential suburbs. 


O ALERT minds it is becoming 
plain that the art of planning 
cities is to no little extent the art 

of doing away with cities. The amor- 
phous, shapeless, unbounded, ever- 
spreading Mass City that we know so 
well today seems destined to go the 
way of those saurian monsters which 
once cumbered the earth; and that 
part of mankind which makes pre- 
tences to possessing a civilization will 
live in communities that do not, in 
their bleak streets, their mean dwell- 
ings, their limited outlooks and their 
reeking atmospheres, do violence to 
the very name of civilization. The 
statistician who figures that the popu- 
lation of New York fifty years from 
now will be 20 million, or the popula- 
tion of Boston 10 million has conned 
the figures of the census reports, but 
he has not read the handwriting on 
the wall. The glibness of his predic- 
tions proves that he knows nothing of 
that movement toward decentraliza- 
tion which is not only carrying manu- 
factures away from the old centres of 
population but is also(through garden 
city projects) drawing families along 
with them. He is ignorant of that 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


conspiracy between the forces of 


ordered industry and the forces for 
social betterment which are leading 
to abreak-up of those congested urban 
masses we now so perversely call 
cities. And since many people are in 
the same obtuse position as the statis- 
tician whom I have been deriding, a 
little enlightenment touching actual 
achievements and visible tendencies 
may not be amiss. The natural habit 
of fancying that nothing has hap- 
pened because one is ignorant of what 
has been happening must be broken 
by an impact of facts. The time is past 
when one could talk of garden cities 
as though one were talking of some- 
thing as far away and fictitious as the 
Garden of Eden. 


Early Garden City Initiatives 


Ideals have a way of tripping on 
impetuously a few paces before reali- 
ties, instead of walking staidly by their 
side and offering them a helping hand 
but with the movement for urban de- 
centralization (which I shall here- 
after call the Garden City movement) 
this was by no means the case. If one 
excludes certain Utopian imaginings 
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which inspired nothing but vulgar 
ridicule, this movement had its be- 
ginnings in one of those practical 
achievements that are so attractive to 
minds which fail to respond to ideas. 
As early as 1851 an English alpaca 
magnate, to wit Titus Salt, founded a 
new community away from the old 
centre where his industry was first 
established; and he perpetuated his 
name by making it a garden city and 
calling it Saltaire. This was not the 
first time that an “urban’’ industry 
was established in the country: 
Lancashire in England is a rural 
region seared by the industrial dis- 
tricts (they are not towns) that 
straggle through its valleys; but it 
was the first time that this was done 
for the purpose of improving the liv- 
ing conditions of the persons engaged 
in the manufacture. Saltaire was 
achieved by planning and not by 
happy bungling: it was due to human 
foresight, not to an obscurely work- 
ing providence. 

Three decades passed before any- 
one followed Sir Titus Salt’s initia- 
tive, and in the meanwhile cities 
throughout the world accreted apace, 
littering those jerry-built houses, 
dingy streets, and ugly factories 
which were currently supposed to be 
the attributes of a progressive civili- 
zation. During these decades the 
urban slum was being brought to a 
state of perfection unrivalled before 
or since for lack of hygienic facilities 
or sanitary conveniences. Real estate 
speculators had discovered a method 
of raising the capital value of land by 
the intensive cultivation of city-plots ; 
and transit extensions were every- 
where delayed for the purpose (it 
would seem intentional) of raising the 
site value of city land. ’Tenementation, 
as we may call the process, became 
the prevailing method of accom- 
modating a multiplying population, 
and the growth of cities became one 
with the growth of tenement areas. 
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The effects of this manner of ex- 
ploitation in depressing real wages 
have been keenly appraised by Pro- 
fessor Patrick Geddes in his Cities in 
Evolution. It is enough to remember 
that the possibilities of decentralizing 
industry were taken seriously by no 
one, and that within a couple of years 
of the foundation of the first garden 
city a group of New York philan- 
thropists had seized the other alterna- 
tive in city development and were 
building a model tenement. The con- 
trast may be more vividly grasped if 
one is aware that this “model tene- 
ment” had twenty-eight unlighted 
rooms on each floor. A shrewd prece- 
dent for all succeeding endeavours. 


Ebenezer Howard’s Contribution 


Saltaire was followed in 1887 by 
Port Sunlight, and in 1889 by Bourn- 
ville; but the garden city movement 
did not actually stir until its prophet, 
Ebenezer Howard, appeared at the 
beginning of the twentieth century 
with his epoch-making plea for 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow. Thence- 
forward the movement gained mo- 
mentum. By 1905 Letchworth, the 
first garden community to have all the 
attributes of a city (industries, com- 
mercial centres, homes, government, 
amusements, education, and so forth) 
was begun; and the Utopia which 
had seemed so lofty and unattainable 
came down to earth. The “garden 
city’, in England and on the contin- 
ent, began to increase and multiply; 
and Haussmann, the technical father 
of the Paris, Berlin, and Chicago city 
plans, with their pretentious avenues 
for display and mean by-streets for 
living, gave way to Howard, with his 
more radical approach and his more 
essential transformations. Thereafter 
city planning meant more than the 
mere application of beauty patches 
and cosmetics to an ugly, diseased, 
and dilapidated town. It meant the 
rejuvenation and revitalization of 
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cities by the surest of all means: bring- 
ing the men within them back to the 
bosom of the great rough mother that 
bore them. 


Location and Transport 


Despite the three precedents I have 
noted, the originality of Howard’s 
project comes out essentially when 
one examines his peculiar contribu- 
tion. He seems to have been the first 
civitect with the boldness to perceive 
that modern conditions of transporta- 
tion had done away with the neces- 
sity of keeping industries within the 
great centres of population: he ob- 
served that “‘situation”’ was no longer 
the factor of dominant importance it 
had been under the old technology 
which was current in the period when 
the great cities of today were founded. 
River, coast, and ocean transporta- 
tion, supplemented by canals, were 
the primitive advantages that en- 
couraged the growth of mass cities; 
and London, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburg are cen- 
tres that gathered importance and 
prestige during the old regime that 
favoured the use of wet highways. 
But industries that are no longer 
affected by the cheapness of this kind 
of transportation (and that do not 
depend upon the depressed, casual 
labour that lingers about the great 
ports) have no longer a reason to 
cling tenaciously to the old ag- 
glomerations. And thus the industrial 
causes of the Mass City’s existence no 
longer operate with potency. The 
railroad, and in especial the electric 
railroad, gives any town situated on 
these new arteries of traffic all the 
industrial advantages that the most 
thriving, congested centre could 
afford. The region has become the unit of 
civilization, and civilized life, with all 
that it implies, is no longer limited 
to a few clotted centres, outside of 
which is passivism and vegetative 
stagnation. 
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Reasons for Decentralization 

Now there has been, during the 
last decade, a tendency for industries 
to leave the traditional centres of 
population—apart from any desire 
to establish more favourable con- 
ditions of living. The chief elements 
determining this exodus are: the 
possibility of selecting a more con- 
venient location, of shipping goods 
with greater facility, of being near 
cheap electric power, and of being 
rid of the onerous burden of urban 
rents. But fortunately it happens that 
an industry thoughtful enough to 
move away from a Mass City and to 
forecast its future curve of develop- 
ment is often magnanimous enough 
to desire to add to the real wages of its 
employees by furnishing them with 
decent homes, by making easy health- 
ful conditions, and by giving them 
the opportunity for contact with 
nature. Certain instances that con- 
tradict this are cited by Mr G. R. 
Taylor in his Satellite Cities; Gary, 
Indiana, is a notorious example to 
the contrary; but in the main the 
new settlements have a well-defined 
city plan and the rudiments of 
material civilization. In many cases 
the manufacturer goes further than 
to have a city planner lay out the 
town: he has a capable architect de- 
sign the houses, and he helps the 
worker either to build his own house 
or to buy one which has been well 
built by a company not too intent on 
pecuniary gain. Fairfield, Alabama, 
and Morgan Park, Minnesota (both 
mining towns), stand for this garden 
city development; they are paralleled 
in Massachusetts by Indian Hill 
(Worcester), Hopeland, Whitinsville, 
and Billerica. The disposition to 
leave the Mass Cities is no longer 
manifested sporadically: every year 
gives further proof from all parts of 
the country that the garden city 
movement is steadily making head- 
way, and that, taking advantage of 
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the industrial tendency, it is turning 
the brute forces of decentralization 
into socially valuable channels. Not 
only, as in Letchworth, does the 
garden city attract industries (there 
are seventeen different trades in that 
community) but the industries, when 
they escape to rural regions, actually 
encourage garden cities. There is a 
point at which decentralization and 
garden city development effectually 
meet. 


The Requisites for Sound 
Development 


There is one great hindrance to the 
spread of garden cities which has not 
sufficiently been noted by those who 
are interested in the movement; and 
it has not been ably provided against 
in the plans that have come under 
my eye. I do not refer to the super- 
stition that supposes some prim- 
ordial instinct to hold workers within 
the Mass City for the sake of spiritual 
contact with the Great Herd: for the 
gregarious instinct is obviously satis- 
fied as well in small communities as 
in large ones. The hindrance I speak 
of arises out of the fact that garden 
cities, when they have achieved gar- 
dens, are sometimes lacking in the 
attributes of cities: they cut loose 
from a city without gardens and 
create gardens without a city. What 
is lacking in these still immature com- 
munities is a new rural equivalent to 
the settlement house which in the best 
urban examples combines public 
forum and theatre and gymnasium 
and library. Without such a centre, 
wherein contact may be made with 
the great worlds of literature and 
art and science the garden city ideal 
will lapse, and the hardier spirits will 
desert the garden city as they have 
deserted the countryside, in search of 
a more spacious and stimulating ex- 
istence. Mr Huntley Carter has 
anticipated this suggestion in these 
words: “It is the Acropolis or 
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Festival House, dedicated to music, 
dance, drama, or what not, and fling- 
ing its proud invitation to the four 
quarters of the world that is needed 
to culminate the Garden City. Any- 
one may exemplify the great advan- 
tages to be obtained from such a local 
incentive to expression. I need only 
point out that it would operate as a 
counter attraction to the foolish 
“joys” of the Mass City. The garden 
citizen might reasonably be expected 
to lose an inclination for these in pur- 
suit of his own great yearly festival.” 
(New Age, 12 October 1916.) 


Problems to be Faced 


Two problems therefore confront 
those who are aiding in the move- 
ment toward industrial decentraliza- 
tion. The first is to see that the intro- 
duction of a manufacturing popula- 
tion to a virgin site, or to an unde- 
veloped town, shall be engineered on 
garden city lines, that is, with soundly 
built houses for the workers, with 
ample garden plots, with a well- 
devised street and road system, and 
with swift access to other population 
centres by means of closely connected 
transportation systems. In New Eng- 
land, with its great network of 
electric railways, this last funda- 
mental has been already established, 
and the other conditions, in the 
present state of the arts, can be 
attended to without difficulty. Even 
today garden cities are technologi- 
cally within the reach of all who are 
willing to avail themselves of skilled 
knowledge, and who desire to build 
soundly and honestly. But undoubt- 
edly further innovations in housing 
and city planning will add helpfully 
to the great body of knowledge and 
practice that has already been put 
together. Experiments like Mr Gros- 
venor Atterbury’s studies in economic 
construction with hollow concrete 
blocks will enable buildings to be put 
together which shall combine econ- 
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omy and convenience and beauty, 
thus rivalling for northern climates 
the types that Mr Irving Gill has laid 
down for the climate of California. 
The second problem in garden city 
development is to spread civilization 
from those few great cities where it is 
at present at once jealously guarded 
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intelligent enough to take advantage 
of it: they put collegiate instruction 
on a regional, rather than on a nar- 
rowly urban, basis. Add to this the 
system of supplying lecturers on due 
application throughout the Con- 
necticut valley, and it is evident that 
no group of people with a will and a 
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The Cambridge Case 


A difference of opinion between 
Cambridge city and county councils 
over the county development plan 
has led to High Court proceedings. 
The city council unsuccessfully sought 
an order to quash the Minister’s 
approval of the plan. The Court will 
not interfere over the merits of a de- 
velopment plan, but it was contended 
on behalf of the city council that the 
plan was never approved for sub- 
mission to the Minister. 

The county council’s planning 
committee submitted the draft to the 
full council with the recommendation 
that it be “approved and submitted” 
to the Minister. The words “‘approved 
and”’ were deleted so that any mem- 
ber of the council could give evidence 
at the public local inquiry without 
being bound by the council’s decision. 
It was contended that in these cir- 
cumstances the plan did not contain 
the proposals of the Cambridgeshire 
county council. 

Mr Justice Pearson decided that all 
that was needed under section 5 of 
the 1947 Act was that the council 
should submit a plan. The council 
had adopted the draft for that pur- 
pose: Cambridge City Council v. Minister 
of Housing and Local Government (1955). 


Planning Regulations 


Since last month two more statu- 
tory instruments have been issued to 
supplement the 1954 Town and 
Country Planning Act: 

Lands Tribunal (Amendment) 

Rules, 1955, No. 54. 

Acquisition of Land (Division of 
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Unexpended Balance) Regula- 
tions, 1955, No. 80. 


Mortgagees and the Planning Act 


I mentioned last month that claims 
under Parts I and V of the new Act 
have to be made before 1 May and 
1 July respectively. These claims can 
only be made where there is an es- 
tablished claim for loss of develop- 
ment value, and normally the claim 
will be made by the claim holder. In 
many cases, however, the land will 
be subject to mortgage, and in these 
cases the mortgagee may well wish 
to see that his security is not jeopar- 
dized by the failure of the claim 
holder to make the necessary applica- 
tion under Part I or Part V. Pro- 
vision is therefore made for the 
mortgagee in the case of mortgages 
created before 1 July 1948 to apply 
direct if the claim holder has not 
done so by the appropriate date. 

It may well be asked how the mort- 
gagee will know whether the claim 
holder has made the necessary appli- 
cation. The answer is that if applica- 
tion is made, the claim holder should 
disclose the mortgage, and the Cen- 
tral Land Board or the Minister will 
then inform the mortgagee that the 
application has been made; even if 
the claim holder does not disclose the 
mortgage, the Board or the Minister 
must notify the mortgagee if they 
know of the mortgage from some 
other source. Mortgagees should 
therefore notify the Central Land 
Board and the Ministry of all mort- 
gages created before 1 July 1948, re- 
lating to land in respect of which 
there is an established claim. 

“‘Mortgage”’ in this connection in- 
cludes not only mortgages in the 
usual sense, but also charges of the 
type imposed by local authorities for 
the recovery of expenditure under the 
Private Street Works Act, Housing 
Act, etc. 

A. E. TELLING 
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A SWEDISH COMMUNITY CENTRE 


The newly completed community centre at Arsta, a neighbourhood 
in the south suburbs of Stockholm, which was visited by the TCPA 
touring party in 1954, ts described by a Swedish writer. 


A RSTA, one of Stockholm’s new- 

A est neighbourhood units, with 

about 23,000 inhabitants, has 

the only fully equipped community 

centre in Sweden, which was officially 
opened in 1954. 

In the nineteenth century there 
emerged efforts at compensation for 
the monotony and dullness that often 
afflicted the industrial cities through 
their too speedy growth. The big 
industrial town can, with some simpli- 
fication, be characterized as governed 
by one principle: the location of large 
groups of labour near to large centres 
of employment. Houses were built 


by THOMAS PAULSSON 


mainly as objects of speculation; they 
became standardized and were 
spread in similar patterns over vast 
areas. The city of industrialism in its 
most horrid form consisted of working 
places and housing. Nothing else was 
to be found. 

The forces resulting in centraliza- 
tion and monotony had, however, not 
grown old before other forces emerg- 
ed, which tried to counteract them; 
forces which tried to produce what 
might be called a secondary environ- 
ment, where the individual could de- 
velop activities besides working and 
sleeping. With higher standards of 


At Arsta the different shape of each building is striking. This is the cinema. 
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Foyer of the theatre which is also used for dancing, lectures, and a gymnasium. 


living these demands on the cities 
became increased. 

Though the idea of a secondary or 
compensating structure of the city 
is very old, it is only lately that 
the principle has materialized. The 
reasons for the delay are many. The 
fact that establishments or buildings 
for leisure-time activities are very 
seldom good investments economical- 
ly has no doubt meant a hindrance. 
Governmental regulation of the 
building industry has also prevented 
their fulfilment. 

Lack of knowledge of the city and 
its structure is undoubtedly another 
factor, which above all has prevented 
a constructive programme. In short: 
with the exception of some garden 
cities and garden suburbs in England 
and the United States only a few 
philanthropic attempts were made in 
western society during the past cen- 
tury, and these ambitions were 
drowned in the masses of big towns. 


The First Complete Scheme 

The demand for urban compensa- 
tions was advanced in Sweden with 
intensity during and after the second 
world war. The attempts to create 
them are, however, still very few, 
which is a good reason for studying 
the community centre at Arsta, the 
first centre to be built in accordance 
with the intentions of the planning 
architects. Arsta is also not only a 
neighbourhood with a few possibili- 
ties of leisure-time activities, like so 
many other neighbourhoods in 
Sweden; it is an honest attempt to 
create something more complete. 

What then is Arsta? The fact that 
it offers few opportunities to earn 
one’s living excludes the title satellite 
town; but on the other hand it has a 
thoroughly planned environment for 
activities during the hours between 
work and sleep, which makes the 
name dormitory town a wrong one 
as well. The best way of understand- 
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ing it is by describing it. 

Grouped freely around an unsym- 
metrical market-place and partly 
around a public park are such facili- 
ties as a cinema, a library, an open-air 
and an indoor theatre—also used as a 
lecture hall—a restaurant, a concert 
hall, and also some coffee-shops. 
There are all the local shops, the 
butcher’s, grocer’s, etc. There are a 
nursery home for children, a health 
centre and doctors’ and dentists’ 
clinics. 

No one can state whether this 
fulfils all the inhabitants’ demands. A 
community centre can never be con- 
structed after an all-valid schedule; a 
centre that could be built anywhere 
in any city does not exist. 


Evolution of the Conception 


It is therefore of much interest to 
study the growth of the Arsta centre 
from sketches to construction. When 
the brothers Erik and Thore Ahlsén 
were asked ten years ago to design the 
centre, they found that no other 
centres existed to guide and inspire 
them. Thus the constructive and 
positively guiding factors were to be 
found only through inquiries among 
the future inhabitants; so the two 
architects started some rather exten- 
sive sociological investigations. They 
have had in mind to put the human 
being as the central idea; he or she 
shall give the centre its final touch 
after the architects have finished their 
job. Thus they have followed and 
listened to the people’s voice when 
constructing Arsta. 

Not only the research work offered 
difficulties and traps. Perhaps the 
main difficulty presented itself when 
the economic background was dis- 
cussed. The planners could of course 
not guarantee that a centre of this 
kind would be economically self- 
sufficient. If that were to be attained 
it would mean very high rents for the 
different facilities, so high that they 
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would mostly remain unoccupied. 
The city of Stockholm has, however, 
guaranteed subsidies, amounting to 
about £5,000 a year. 


A Flexible and Democratic Design 


Compared to the size of the centre 
the deficit is very small. The archi- 
tects, by applying a large flexibility, 
have made it possible for the majority 
of the facilities to be used for different 
purposes. One day the theatre is used 
for plays, another for lectures, and at 
some other time as a dance hall. Walls 
that are removable, floors that can be 
either sloping or level, gymnastic 
appliances hidden in walls and ceil- 
ings, all these details enable many 
different purposes and desires to be 
served. 

Arsta is an undoubted success. One 
reason for this is that the architects 
deliberately tried to form the centre 
on true democratic principles. The 
responsible bodies have endeavoured 
to give the cultural activities an air 
of spontaneity and everyday life. 
Arsta is really democratic: people of 
all income groups and most different 
social backgrounds participate. 

The architectural form and design 
is in some ways rather striking. The 
designers have been guided by their 
ambition to avoid monumentality. 
The architecture co-operates in the 
aim that the individual shall domi- 
nate the architecture and not become 
enslaved by it. Yet the architecture is 
not so much subordinated that it is of 
little or no importance. Visually it 
dominates the centre. 


The Experimental Spirit 


The designers wanted Arsta to 
figure in modern architectural dis- 
cussion, both in form and contents; 
to appreciate this one needs but stop 
at the exterior walls with their bold 
decorations or the design in thin lines 
on the concrete walls; also the differ- 
ent shape of each individual building 
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is striking. Nearly all known kinds of 
building material have been used, 
often close to each other, like con- 
crete with or without finish, bricks, 
wood, varying kinds of metal, copper, 
etc. 

Other architectural elements vary 
in a similar way; for example, 
the forms and sizes of windows and 
roofs, which are not often similar to 
each other. 

Arsta is an experiment. This term 
experiment must not be interpreted 
to mean that the responsible bodies 
were ready to take undue risks, the 
value of which no one could guaran- 
tee. But still it is an experiment in 
that nobody could tell beforehand 
exactly the size and form of a centre 
of this kind. Its content might never 
be quite complete. New generations 
will change them and give the centre 
new values. It is therefore self-evident 
that the responsible bodies had to 
make use of a principle similar to 
trial and error, and the vast researches 
that preluded the sketches and con- 
structions could not give guidance 
beyond a certain point. In all decent 
pieces of architecture form and con- 
tent go hand in hand. At Arsta I feel 
in the design an expression of the 
searching and experimenting that 
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must naturally characterize so great 
an undertaking. 

Arsta has much to teach. It is an 
example of modern architecture that 
should be studied closely and that 
could give much inspiration. It is 
one of the very few positive and con- 
structive attempts made in our time 
to give people in vast cities with their 
often monotonous way of life a com- 
pensation, which we all so much hope 
will make life richer and more com- 
plete. There is always the danger in 
the planning of centres—in our age 
not allowed a spontaneous growth— 
that the planning bodies dictate the 
ways of life. We usually make the 
mistake of over-estimating our know- 
ledge of people’s demands and needs. 
In fact we know very little. It is, how- 
ever, some guarantee that the archi- 
tects who planned Arsta centre ambi- 
tiously endeavoured to obtain all 
knowledge of urban centres that was 
to be had at the time of planning. 
When this neighbourhood unit has 
grown a few years older, we can judge 
it better by means of historical pers- 
spective. I believe it will be considered 
a most valuable contribution to town 
planning, because it strives to give its 
inhabitants as rich and worthy a life 
as possible. 


A Paddington Election Manifesto 


“If you return Labour Members to the LCC on Thursday, 8 March . . . you 
will be returning Members who will do their best to see that all the building 
trade workers who are now unemployed are given a decent job on the County 
Council contract . . . building economical but beautiful houses worthy of the 
citizens of North Paddington. . . 

There is no reason why the LCC should not re-house the citizens of North 
Paddington, many of whom are at present living in unhealthy dwellings, in 
some country districts where they will enjoy the possession of a whole house 
and garden... 

This can be done. 

The LCC is the biggest authority in the world. Why does the LCC not doit ? 

BECAUSE the Municipal Reformers have been in power for twenty-seven 
years. .. 

LET LABOUR HAVE A CHANCE”. 

—From an Election Address, 1934. 
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THE NORFOLK WHERRY 


For centuries the black sails of the wherries have been a char- 
acteristic feature of the Broads landscape. The Trust which 
maintains the last survivor needs help urgently uf a unique feature 


of the Broads is to be saved. 


HE CHARM of the wide land- 
scapes of the Norfolk Broads was 
not derived solely from its white 
sailed windmills. Fleets of sailing 
wherries gliding along the quiet 
waterways, battling against the es- 
tuarial conditions on Breydon Water, 
or tied tosome peaceful village staithe, 
added further beauty to a scene 
which the windmills had already 
made one of the loveliest in England. 
So characteristic of the landscape 
were they that it was a popular saying 
that nobody knew Norfolk who had 
not seen both a windmill and a 
wherry. 

Sailing barges have been a com- 
mon feature of the English scene for 
untold centuries. The trows of the 
Severn, the keels and sloops of the 
Humber, the spritsail barges of the 
Thames and Medway, have all 
played their picturesque part. 

But nowhere else has a sailing ves- 
sel become so completely identified 
with a landscape as has the wherry 
with the Broads. 


A Historic Craft 


The Norfolk wherry was a historic 
craft dating back at least to the first 
Elizabethan age. Carrying some 
forty tons of freight she was pro- 
pelled by a single huge black sail. She 
was a fast ship with the reputation of 
being able to sail closer into the wind 
than any other type of sailing craft. 
The bows of her tarred hull were 
painted with a white quadrant for 
ease of identification at night. A link 





by KENNETH W. GRIMES 





Eastern Daily Press 


The wherry has become associated with the 
landscape of the Broads. 


it is said with those ancient times 
when it was believed that ships, being 
created from a living tree, were en- 
dowed with a life of their own and 
could see. 

On the top of her tall varnished 
mast was an ornate gilded vane from 
which fluttered a long crimson 
streamer. Decks, hatches, and coam- 
ings were brightly painted in tra- 
ditional red, white, and blue. 


A Great Fleet 


In the 1820s some 600 sailing 
wherries were at work on the winding 
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Broadland rivers. Although the com- 
ing of the railway and the steam tug 
reduced the wherry trade a large 
fleet of wherries was still at work well 
into the twentieth century. 

The advent of the motor lorry with 
its door to door service, coupled with 
the decline and frequent extinction of 
many riverside industries, such as 
brick-making, thatching, malting, 
and milling, further diminished the 
fleet. 

By 1938 only eight wherries re- 
mained under sail, and of these three 
had auxiliary power. Some of these 
continued trading into the second 
world war but peace found the Nor- 
folk sailing wherry extinct. 


Extinction and Revival 


The widespread regret at the 
extinction of the wherry fortunately 
found practical expression. There 
was a surge of local patriotism, and in 
February 1949, at a public meeting in 
Norwich, the Norfolk Wherry Trust 
was formed with the object of pre- 
serving in Commission one or more 
specimens of the Norfolk wherry. 

The Trust subsequently purchased 
the unrigged hull of the wherry 
Plane, formerly Albion. Funds were 
raised for restoration and on 13 Oc- 
tober 1949 the wherry Albion (she re- 
verted to her original name) returned 
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as a sailing craft to her native waters. 
Since then she has become one of the 
most famous sights of the Broads 
whether carrying freight in winter or 
being used by sea scouts for training 
in the summer months. 


Great Landscape Interest 


The coming into being and the 
continued existence of the Norfolk 
Wherry Trust is of significance to 
planners in general and the advocates 
of the Broads National Park in par- 
ticular. The English landscape is 
essentially a living one. While it is 
recognized that changes must occur 
it is becoming increasingly accepted 
that its characteristic features must 
be preserved. This has resulted in 
stricter control of mineral workings; 
tree preservation ; the encouragement 
of replanting ; and a growing appreci- 
ation of the art of landscaping. Many 
fine old buildings have been restored, 
as much for their place in the land- 
scape as for their own intrinsic 
worth. 

The Trust therefore acquires es- 
pecial importance as its members be- 
lieve, in effect, that Broadland de- 
void of the characteristic sight of a 
sailing wherry is but an alien land- 
scape. The Norfolk Wherry Trust 
is important as a ship preservation 
society. Its unique importance as a 


The Wherry Albion on Oulton Broad. 


G. R. Temple 
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landscape preservation society is 
even greater. 

The Norfolk Wherry Trust exists 
solely through the public spirit and 
patriotism of Broads lovers. It re- 
ceives no support from any official 
body. Not one of the great preserva- 
tion societies has given any support 
to its work. Even if they wished to 
do so, the local authorities could give 
no help. 

But an indication of the esteem for 
which the wherry is held in Broad- 
land has been shown by the civic re- 
ceptions which the Lord Mayor of 
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Norwich, the Mayor of Great Yar- 
mouth, and the Mayor of Lowestoft 
have held on Albion to mark the 
return of a wherry to the Broads. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that, 
when the Broads become a National 
Park, funds will be made available to 
put the Norfolk Wherry Trust in a 
sound financial position. This would 
not only ensure the future of the 
wherry Albion but would permit the 
restoration of two or three of her 
surviving sisters now mere motorized 
hulks, to perpetuate this most pictur- 
esque Broadland craft. 


The Parish Pump 


The parish pump, which for most 
of England is now a synonym for 
gossip or local politics, yet remains a 
reality of one kind or another for a 
substantial minority. The pump may 
be an ornament preserved for aesthe- 
tic or semi-sentimental reasons; or it 





may in fact be a tap (as at Mells); 
or it may be a much-worked instru- 
ment and an object of envy in villages 
which have no pump—for rural 
water supplies in some areas might 
be described as “pre-industrial age”’. 
J. D. U. WARD 
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cuzco: Reconstruction of Town and 
Restoration of Monuments. By George 
Kubler. Unesco. 

This report describes the work of 
the technical mission to Cuzco, Peru, 
headed by Professor George Kubler, 
of Yale University, in June-August 
1951, following the disastrous earth- 
quake of 21 May 1950. 

A detailed description of the 1950 
earthquake damage is presented in a 
survey which covers religious archi- 
tecture, colonial dwellings, streets, 
and open spaces. A draft plan offers 
recommendations for the conserva- 
tion and restoration of damaged Inca, 
colonial and modern structures of 
artistic and historic value. More than 
sixty photographs admirably _illus- 
trate the character and damaged 
condition of many Inca and colonial 
structures. Numerous maps and dia- 
grams show their location and extent 
and the great amount of detailed 
work which was accomplished in so 
short a time. 

Happily the report is presented as 
part of an overall pilot plan and, 
further, it includes analyses and re- 
commendations concerning building 
statutes, materials, and techniques of 
construction, an educational pro- 
gramme for training workmen, a 
programme for reforestation, and the 
administration of the conservation 
and restoration policy. And yet, from 
what is given of the pilot plan (traffic 
reform and zoning), government aid, 
and a population growth (from 20,000 
in 1930 to 80,000 in 1950), one 
wonders if too much attention is not 
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being given to historic monuments 
and not enough to the more compre- 
hensive town plan. Is the priority 


justifiable when viewed in relation to 


the other pressing problems of the 
town ? Granted it was not the task of 
the mission to decide this question 
and indeed the report does include a 
general priority as to which structures 
are in need of most urgent repair. Per- 
haps it is just that this particular 
section of the work is more advanced 
than the others, but one still desires to 
know what part the report and its 
recommendations are to play in a 
more inclusive general plan. 

“The aim of these technical mis- 
sions is not only to help particular 
Member States needing advice and 
assistance, but also to spread the 
knowledge of their problems and their 
possible solutions by the publication 
of reports.’’ This endeavour repre- 
sents the first opportunity for putting 
to the test this type of mission and 
with few reservations may be con- 
sidered extremely successful. A. B. J. 


HOUSING IN DENMARK SINCE 1930. 
By Esbjorn Hort. Architectural Press 
(1953). 215. 

This book, produced with the usual 
good taste and efficiency of the 
Architectural Press, is published for 
the Danish Housing Ministry and 
written crisply and well by the secre- 
tary of the Federation of Danish 
Architects. 

A fourth of Denmark’s four million 
inhabitants live today in Copen- 
hagen, while the remainder are 
divided more or less equally between 
provincial towns and rural districts. 
A British bombardment of the capital 
during the Napoleonic wars made 
such an impression on the military 
authorities that the town remained 
pent-up behind its fortifications until 
1880 when the strain of overcrowding 
and epidemics of cholera made ex- 
pansion inevitable. 
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The prolific building during the 
last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century was no better than in other 
towns which expanded at that time 
with little control or sense of social 
responsibility. There is now a large 
area in Copenhagen ripe for re- 
development. 

The State gives loans for housing 
and largely controls what shall be 
built. Three agencies qualify for state 
loans: profit-sharing housing societies ; 
non-profit building associations; and 
private housing societies with limited 
profits. The shortage caused by lack 
of building during the war has re- 
sulted in problems with which we are 
all too familiar. An effort was made 
to put a stop to under-occupation of 
dwellings by law but this proved 
impossible to enforce. Restriction of 
pre-war rents has resulted in the same 
dilemma of artificial values from 
which most countries now suffer. 

Shortage of building materials 
made rationing necessary until 1950 
when licensing was abolished for all 
except private houses over a certain 
size. Brick is the basic building ma- 
terial in Denmark and most of the 
photographs in this book are of brick 
buildings. The industry, based on the 
traditional crafts, is conservative in 
outlook. Many new systems of con- 
struction have been tried but brick 
building is still the cheapest. The 
Danish Building Research Institute 
was founded in 1947. One of its 
pressing tasks is to introduce some 
order into the purchase of building 
components brought from abroad. 
‘*To date, a vertical module of 20 cm. 
(8 in.) has been adopted which gives 
a normal dwelling-house storey of 
280 cm. (Q ft 3 in.) from finished floor 
to finished floor. The advantage of 
the 20 cm. module is that it adapts 
itself both to the metric system and 
to the course measurement employed 
in Denmark on brick buildings. At 
the same time it accords with the 10 
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cm. (4 in.) module which is gradually 
being adopted in a number of coun- 
tries, including Sweden, from which 
Denmark imports large quantities of 
building materials.” 

The organization of building is 
normally done by the architect who 
obtains competitive tenders from 
specialist contractors for each branch 
of the work and who is responsible 
also for site organization. Ifa general 
contractor is employed then the 
architect has no say in the selection 
of specialists. Difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in securing genuine tenders 
and legislation has recently been 
introduced to cope with this. 

The book is well illustrated with 
photographs, plans of layouts, and 
plans of dwellings. One gains the 
impression from the layouts, which 
are often the result of architectural 
competitions, that the same plan unit 
may sometimes have been repeated 
on one site too often, and this might 
easily tend to dullness and inhumani- 
ty. There is always a tendency for this 
to happen when control is centralized 
and quick results are demanded. 

It is a pity, when so much care has 
been taken with the translation into 
English, that the units of measure- 
ment and coinage were not also 
converted into their English equiva- 
lents. 

LESSLIE K. WATSON 


THE LANDSCAPE TREATMENT OF 
ROADS. Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England. 1s. 6d. 

This attractive booklet of twenty- 
seven pages, prepared by a CPRE 
joint committee representative of 
landscape, forestry, and motoring 
interests, briefly considers many as- 
pects of landscape treatment in- 
cluding central strips and verges, the 
planting of cuttings and embank- 
ments. It deals, if only by inference, 
mainly with roads in rural areas and 
confines itself almost entirely to 
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Of course the waters hot 


er e HAVE YOU STAYED in a house where 

j electric water heaters are installed? 
and It S elect ric e Their owners always make light work of 
household chores. Go into the kitchen 
and see why. Just turn on the tap and 
there it is — instant, piping hot water. 
An electric sink heater supplies all the 
hot water necessary for kitchen use. 
There’s no waiting —the thermostat 
keeps the water at exactly the right 
temperature. 


Baths? Of course, there’s always hot 
water. But where’s the heater? You 
seldom see and never hear an electric 
water heater. That’s the beauty of 
electricity — out of sight, out of mind, 
just install and forget. There’s no 
moisture or grime, no need for special 
ventilation — no need for expensive 
repairs. You just go on getting hot water 
at the turn of a tap. 

Take the large heat storage type of water 
heater — it is one of the most economical 
ways of providing hot water for the whole 
house. And there’s the thermostatically 
controlled immersion heater fitted to the 
main hot water tank. It’s ideal in the 
summer months. These are two more 
really efficient and economical methods 
of water heating. 


The electric water heater is one 
of the Four Foundations 
of Modern Living 


SSraamtarner nc Sennen 








There’s always hot water in our house 
now — ’cos Daddy got the man to put a 
*lectric water heater in! iN 233 

! 
.. . Cheap to run, too! ELECTRIC ELECTRIC __ ELECTRIC _ ELECTRIC 


COOKER REFRIGERATOR WATER WASHING 
HEATER MACHINE 


Call in at your Electricity Service Centre . . . where you can see 
a range of modern electric water heaters, get helpful 
advice and hear all about very attractive h.p. terms, 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association 
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principles; few definite proposals or 
planting suggestions are made. 

In a foreword the former Minister 
of Transport hopes that the new road 
programme, announced last De- 
cember, will give some opportunity 
for putting into practice the prin- 
ciples for which this report stands. 

I regard this booklet as something 
in the nature of an hors-d’oeuvre and 
hope that a much needed fuller 
consideration of the principles touch- 
ed on may provide adequate guid- 
ance for all who have responsibility 
for creating and maintaining the 
landscape appearance of highways. 

R. J. MORLING 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM: ABSTRACT OF 
STATISTICS, 1952-4. Birmingham Cor- 
poration. 10s. 6d. 

Well edited and well printed, this 
volume gives a wealth of information 
about Birmingham, a city (1953) of 
1,118,500 that is the core of a con- 
urbation of 2,248,000 people. The 
city area is 51,147 acres and its over- 
all density 21-8 persons an acre; ward 
densities go up to seventy-six an acre 
and local densities much higher; the 
infant mortality rate in one crowded 
ward (fifty-four) is still double that in 
the city as a whole, but the improve- 
ment all round (from sixty-two in 
1935-8 to twenty-seven in 1952) is re- 
markable. About four of five ‘‘first 
babies” are born in hospital; only 
about 50 per cent of succeeding 
babies. Since the war 23,028 dwell- 
ings have been built in the city; 
18,099 of them by the corporation. 
Rents of new houses in 1953 (three 
bedroom 2gs.) were about double 
those of new houses in 1948 (13s. 10d.) 
and four times those of pre-war types 
in 1948 (7s. 4d.). The corporation has 
since the war acquired for redevelop- 
ment 992 acres with 27,858 dwellings. 
Nearly 4 million square feet of new 
factory space has been built in the 
city since 1945. Other figures that 
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will interest other towns (especially 
new towns) are: shops and service 
buildings one per 58-80 population; 
allotments 11,500 holders on 1,417 
acres; licensed premises 1,619 plus 
465 registered clubs; indictable offen- 
ces (1953) 1,492 (1,240 juveniles 
dealt with); policemen, one per 543 
inhabitants; domestic water con- 
sumption (1954) 20°12 gallons a 
head. F. J. 0. 


EVERYMAN’S CASTLE. By 7. G. T. 
Forbes. Franey & Co. Lid. 1s. 

The author of Everyman’s Castle 
points out that for most people buying 
a house is the biggest single business 
transaction of their lives. It therefore 
deserves a good deal of attention and 
thought beforehand. The first chap- 
ters of the book list all the things which 
the would-be house-owner should 
think of. Many of them may seem 
very trivial and obvious, but these are 
the very things which are so often for- 
gotten, with regrets afterwards. One 
of the best pieces of advice that the 
author gives is not to mind spending a 
few guineas on employing independ- 
ent professional advice—an expendi- 
ture that may save the buyer a great 
deal of money and will give confi- 
dence in one’s purchase. This part 
of the book alone is worth the small 
cost—and a good deal more. 

The second part is a comprehen- 
sive survey of the ways in which build- 
ing societies provide funds and also 
life insurance cover for house-owners. 

T. NORBERT 


ONE MAN’S VISION. THE STORY OF 
THE JOSEPH ROWNTREE VILLAGE 
TRUST. George Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

As he approached his seventieth 
year Joseph Rowntree—‘‘with the 
cordial assent of my wife and chil- 
dren”—transferred the larger part of 
his fortune to three trusts. Two of 
these were social and religious in 
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Social Questions in 
Housing and Town Planning 
BY CATHERINE BAUER 


This booklet defines the field in which social scientists can be of 

use to practical developers and planning administrators. It is a 

complete and shrewd analysis of the issues that enter into or are 

affected by decisions for proceeding with housing or other 
development projects 


PRICE 2s. 9d. WITH POSTAGE 


Published by the University of London Press Ltd, 
Warwick Square, London E.C.4, on behalf of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 
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SMITH’S TWO-WAY Reinforced Floor has gained the 
reputation of being the finest for modern building. It combines advantages of 
both precast and in situ Floors, which guarantees a better load distribution. 
Full particulars on application 
SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 
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Almond Grove, New Earswick (1925). 


character. The third was the Joseph 
Rowntree Village Trust. This book is 
a record of its work during half a 
century. 

Before the first meeting of the 
trust in 1904, Joseph Rowntree had 
already started developing a village 
near the Rowntree works (later 
called New Earswick) on a site plan 
by Raymond Unwin. The primary 
duty of the trust was to create village 
communities. These were to be on an 
economic basis, and the rents, fixed 
to give a commercial return on 
capital, were to go to a fund for 
social and educational purposes. The 
results would be an example to pub- 
lic authorities or private landlords. 
Within the new communities the 
trustees were free to experiment in 
education and community services. 
It was hoped that tenants would be 
attracted from all spheres of life and 
not only from the adjacent Rowntree 
works. 

Today, New Earswick is part of 
town planning history. Critics of 
early twentieth-century schemes, the 


villages of New Earswick, Bournville, 
Port Sunlight, and the garden city of 
Letchworth, do not always put them 
in true perspective. It is not fully 
realized how great a departure these 
developments were from the typical 
building of the time—the tunnel-back 
terraces and sordid blocks of working- 
class flats. Each house at New Ears- 
wick had its own garden, and the in- 
novations of site planning, in par- 
ticular the cul-de-sac and_ short 
‘“‘turned-end” terraces, had a con- 
siderable influence on later schemes. 

Here then is the history of the 
building of a village community. 
There are chapters on the design of 
houses, rents and finance (with some 
useful data about costs of building 
and repairs), housing management 
and selection of tenants, gardens and 
open spaces, planting, old peoples’ 
housing, and provision for education. 

The description of the policy for 
social and recreational buildings will 
be of interest to new town develop- 
ment corporations. The principle first 
adopted that the capital cost of land 
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Study Tour 
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Full particulars regarding itinerary, cost, travel, etc. will 
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and buildings be provided by the 


trustees and the property be main- 
tained by the community itself has 
been kept to the present day. 

The trustees have not confined 
themselves to the development of 
New Earswick. For many years they 
contributed substantial sums to hous- 
ing and planning organizations in- 
cluding the Garden Cities (later Town 
and Country Planning) Association. 
Large sums of money have been set 
aside for research and experimental 
projects and most valuable work 
has been done for “‘problem families” 
and the welfare of the aged. The inter- 
vention of the trust has secured sever- 
al permanent parks and open spaces 
in the City of York. 

The good work still goes on—and 
this excellent jubilee volume with its 
attractive photographs in colour and 
black and white is another piece of it 
as well as a record. It is a valuable 
addition to planning literature. 

H. E. 


REPORT FOR 1953-4. Scottish Coun- 
cil (Development and Industry). 

The report of the Scottish Council 
for 1953-4 is encouraging in that it 
shows that previous reports, sugges- 
tions, and surveys have now produced 
some results towards what is one of 
the council’s main aims—a fuller 
utilization of raw materials, and a 
spreading out of industries in order to 
achieve balanced development in 
country towns as well as industrial 
cities. TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
published in the April issue 1953 an 
article on the Scottish Council’s sug- 
gested remedies for a depopulated 
area. One of the proposals was for 
light industry dependent upon for- 
estry. (Scandinavian-type furniture 
was mentioned.) While this has not 
been effected in the Border Counties 
then examined, nearby Dumfriesshire 
is now preparing to use a forestry 
product which had not previously 
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been used constructively. There is be- 
ing built in the small town of Annan 
the first factory in Britain to make 
chipboard from forestry thinnings. 
(The firm is Airscrew Company and 
Jicwood Limited. ) 

Other raw materials to which the 
Scottish Council have given attention 
include minerals which can give rise 
to an increase in quarrying work, 
Fortunately, some of these are found 
in areas which have the problem of 
too little work, or too seasonal work, 
discouraging people from staying in 
the areas. Olivine and Serpentine 
rock, used for making heat-resisting 
bricks, is found in ezs'ly accessible 
places in Banffshire, Shetland, and 
other districts. Dolomite is found in 
Sutherland. The uses of Scottish lime- 
stone are being investigated. A great- 
er use of native freestone in build- 
ing has been urged. Some of the sur- 
veys were made by senior geology 
students during vacation. While com- 
mercialresults have not followed from 
all these, negotiations continue with 
the relevant authorities and trades. 

The section of the report which 
most often uses the confident phrase, 
““As a result of” is that dealing with 
area development. As a result of in- 
troductions effected by the Scottish 
Council, the British Columbia Fish- 
eries Association took delivery in 
July 1954 of a fishing boat built at 
St Monance, Fifeshire. This is the 
first fishing boat built in Scotland for 
Canada, and the order may be fol- 
lowed up. Other firms in Fife and 
Midlothian have been helped with 
expansion. In the underdeveloped 
north-east a new factory has been 
built at Peterhead by Scottish In- 
dustrial Estates Limited. Following 
negotiations between the Scottish 
Council and local authorities, Camp- 
belltown is the location for a new 
clothing factory employing 150. Ef- 
forts continue to be made to intro- 
duce new industries to areas which 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN - LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 
With Postage 


ONE MAN’S VISION. The story of the Joseph Rowntree Village 
Trust 11s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. od. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter as. god 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 2s. 10d. 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield £1 16s. od. 


THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block Is. gd. 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 
ING by William Ashworth £1 2s. od. 








THE VILLAGE HALL—THE INTERIOR. National Council 
of Social Service Is. gd. 


URBAN TRAFFIC by Robert B. Mitchell and Chester Rapkin £2 1s. 6d. 


HOUSING REPAIRS AND THE RENTS ACT by A. E. 
Telling and G. Avgherinos 155. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF PLANNING LAW by Desmond Heap £Li 6s. od. 


TREES IN TOWNS by Ronald Morling 75. gd. 
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are underdeveloped or too special- 
ized. 

The Scottish Council has helped 
to ensure that Scottish firms have re- 
ceived a fair share of atomic energy 
production work. The precision en- 
gineering industry is being expanded 
and one of the most spectacular de- 
velopments has been the location at 
Edinburgh of Ferranti’s electronic 
research laboratory, which was open- 
ed on 11 October 1954 by HRH the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

The Scottish Industries Exhibition 
in September stressed the importance 
of overseas trade. A trip to the USA 
and Canada was made by members 
of the Scottish Council before the ex- 
hibition, not only to attract buyers, 
but also to try to induce more North 
American firms to establish branches 
in Scotland. There were more than 
twenty such branches already in 
Scotland, and as a result of the trip 
two more will shortly be added to 
these and another firm is greatly in- 
creasing the size of its present 
premises. Several other American 
firms are considering coming to Scot- 
land, as well as some English ones, 
and one from the continent. Visits 
were also paid to Denmark and over- 
seas business delegations were re- 
ceived in Scotland. 

These international negotiations 
with giant firms and at government 
level might well have produced a 
remote attitude towards small com- 
munities. It is to the credit of the 
Scottish Council that they show equal 
concern for the employment of 
people in small towns and rural areas, 
whose needs are often met by small 
businesses. This necessity for spread- 
ing out work is emphasized by the 
council’s contention that the method 
of distributing industry introduced 
after the war should now be modified, 
so that there is not so much insistence 
upon ‘‘development areas’’. The cri- 
terion should be the needs of the 
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people, not geographical location. 
The Scottish Council’s attitude is that 
work should be brought to the people, 
rather than that they should need to 
go in search for it. This report shows 
that they have achieved something in 
this direction although much remains 
to be done. But future reports are 
likely to show that the Scottish 
Council’s painstaking methods have 
changed in a few more cases the 
phrase “negotiations are continuing” 
into the phrase “‘as a result of’. 
ANDREW MARSHALL 


HANDBOOK ON METWUL DUST EX- 
TRACTION PLANT. John Yuille (Metal 
Works) Ltd. 5s. 

The control of dust generated by 
various industrial processes is of great 
importance both for preserving health 
and preventing the loss of industrial 
material. 

This handbook explains the funda- 
mental principles of dust extraction 
from buildings. It includes drawings 
of different types of filter and layouts 
of extraction plants, and a number of 
technical reference tables. 

This book treats a highly technical 
subject in a technical manner and is 
intended primarily for the use of the 
engineer. P. W. L. 





THE PLANNING FORUM 
SPRING PROGRAMME 


Feb. 28 A. E. HICKINBOTHAM, Min. of 
Housing and Local Government, on 
Housing in British Guiana. 


RUTH GLASS, ma, Hon. Research 
Associate, University College, 
London, on Questions of Planning 
Administration. 

MICHAEL YOUNG, ssc. (Econ), 
Barrister, Director of Institute of 
Community Studies, on Planning 
for Grandmothers. 


Mar. 14 


Mar. 28 


Meetings are held at the Planning Centre at 

6.30 p.m. Tea is available beforehand. 

Annual subscription 2s, Further particulars 

from Forum Secretary, TCPA, 28 King 
Street, London, WC2 
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SOLID GROUND FLOORS 
covered with Marley tiles 
as well as being the best 


COST LESS 


Full technical details and comparative costs on applicatian 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET FF.2 











The costs throughout this booklet have been compiled 
by a reputable independent firm of Quantity Surveyors 
and are based upon competitive prices for housing work 


SOLID FLOORS CUT COSTS 





The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 
London Showrooms at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Rd.,WC2. Tel: GER 7890 
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A Garden City 


which really lives up to 
its two-fold title 


That is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 








WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON 
and linked, too, with the Midlands and the North by rail and 
by the Great North Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre 
for commercial enterprise. 


ENCIRCLED BY AN AGRICULTURAL BELT 
and situated amid charming natural surroundings it is among 
the most delightful places to live in. The manufacturing and 
the residential elements are not allowed to clash; modern fac- 
tories—themselves pleasing, as all things well designed for 
their purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full con- 
sideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


RENTS FOR BOTH HOUSE AND FACTORY 
SITES ARE MODERATE 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work 
and home life, are balanced and blended. 


* * * 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to 
advise persons interested. Inquiries are welcomed and detailed 
individual attention 1s given to each problem. 


ernst canven city 17> MeOCCHagwwor tthe ccs: 











